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sives which should have been kept locked up and in
water and which under the circumstances ought to have
blown them sky-high. They dropped shells about,
sometimes with their thin delicate German fuses set,
and marched off solidly to get another load. They were
disconcerting people with whom to work on a cold morning.
By May of 1921 this work was finished, and I pro-
ceeded to Chanak on intelligence duty. The situation
in Anatolia had by now taken on a more ugly character.
In February a conference of the Allies with the Turks
and Greeks had been held in London. It had broken
up in March without result. King Constantine was in
a fix. Tactically the line he held, as the result of M.
Venizelos* agreement with the Allies, was unsound.
His own position needed a rousing victory, and Greece
could not continue to stand indefinitely the strain of
her adventure in Anatolia. No great distance ahead, and
running across his front, was the Anatolian railway.
On the 23rd of March the Greeks advanced, with the
intention of taking Afion-Kara-Hissar and Eski-Shehir,
getting control of the railway and from there driving
straight at Angora and so bringing the Turks to their
knees and finishing the War. In this they received
no support from the Allies. They were advised not to
persist. They were not sufficiently prepared. The old
war-tried officers of the Venizelist regime had been ejected
for political reasons, and untried and often inefficient
royalists had been put in their places. The Greeks failed
to reach their first objective and in the middle of April
they retired back to the old line.
Systematically, cruelly and under orders the Greeks